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more complicated investigations in science, would be much 
more satisfactorily ascertained ; white, in other cases, the oral 
examination might still be employed. The exclusion of writ- 
ing on these occasions, is in accordance with what we have 
already mentioned as a great defect of the College, the want 
of attention to composition in English* The practice of writ- 
tog, and attention to style? should be carefully fostered, and 
should be made an indispensable part of the under-graduate 
course. If this were done, the Students, on leaving College 
to become clergymen and lawyers, would be able to express 
themselves before an audience, with more ease, elegance, and 
effect ; and the person who might wish to beeome author, 
would have great advantages, compared with those afforded 
by the present system. 

From what has been said, it will appear, that science has 
lately been making unwonted advances in our country. The 
works of the best writers of modern times, are now read and 
understood ; and such an impulse is given to the study, as is 
capable of producing still greater effects. Let the men of 
science not relax in their exertions ; and may no unseen ob- 
stacle oppose itself, to check the progress of the human mind, 
in this country, in one of its noblest spheres of action ! 



SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 
IN IRELAND. 

No. II. 

In the last Number, a summary was given of the measures adopted 
by Henry VIII, for extending the Reformation to Ireland ; and a 
glance was taken at the difficulties which stood in the way of such a 
project. A detailed account of the opposition which it encountered, 
and of the exertions made for its support during Henry's reign, will 
form the subject of the present article. 

The first annunciation of Henry's religious innovations, was re- 
ceived by the generality of the clergy and people of Ireland with 
astonishment and horror. The profound ignorance in which all 
classes were involved, had the effect of producing a slavish subjection 
to the authority of the Roman Pontiff. For though ignorance has 
been unjustly denominated the mother of devotion, there can be no 
doubt that she is the parent of superstition. Another circumstance 
operated strongly, in Ireland, against Henry's claim to a supremacy 
in religion. The island had long been considered as the inheritance 
of the Pope, being regarded as an appendage to the church of St. 
Peter. Acting upon this supposed prerogative, a former Pope had 
conferred the kingdom upon Henry II. In several Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and particularly in one passed in the 7th year of the reign of 
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Edward IV, this claim of the Pope hdd been recognized, and his do- 
nation of the kingdom represented as the only legitimate title of the 
King of England. It was, therefore, regarded by the native Irish, 
and even by many of the English settlers, as a great aggravation of 
what they considered usurpation in the King, to extend his attack on 
the Pope's supremacy into a kingdom which was virtually the Pope's 
property, and thus to violate the compact by which the Kings of 
England held this appendage to their crown. Such circumstances 
produced in the majority of the nation great dislike to the proposed 
innovations, whilst their distance from the seat of government made 
them less restrained by fear of the Royal power, and less reserved in 
the expression of their sentiments of disapprobation. 

The person selected by Henry as the chief instrument to carry his 
scheme of Reformation into effect in Ireland, was an English eccle- 
siastic named George Brown, who appears to have been, in several 
respects, a most extraordinary character, equally distinguished for 
intellectual attainments and moral worth. He was originally provin- 
cial of the Friars of St. Augustine, in which situation he eminently 
displayed his great qualities. A ray of the light of Reformation had 
broken in upon his mind, before Henry had renounced the Papal 
supremacy. Having thus imbibed liberal opinions, he bad the honesty 
and courage to avow them. He accordingly pointed out the insuffi- 
ciency of pilgrimages and penance— admonished his hearers against 
a reliance on the merits and intercession of Saints — and exhorted 
them to address their prayers to God alone, through Christ. The 
Translator of Moshiem has given a summary of his character in an 
extract from a rare production of the venerable Usher : — " George 
Brown was a man of a cheerful countenance, in his acts and deeds 
plain, downright ; to the poor, merciful and compassionate, pitying 
the state and condition of the souls of the people, and advising them, 
when he was provincial of the Augustine Order in England, to make 
their application solely to Christ.'' This conduct recommended Brown 
to Lord Cromwell, who, after the death of Wolsey, had become a 
favourite with Henry, and administered the ecclesiastical affairs con- 
nected with the King's supremacy, under the title of Vicar General 
of England. Through his influence, Brown was made Archbishop 
of Dublin, and associated with other Commissioners who were ap- 
pointed to hold a conference with the clergy and nobility, and endea- 
vour to bring about a recognition of the King's supremacy. This, 
however, was a task much more difficult than the King or his agents 
had anticipated. Upon stating the objects of their mission, and 
requiring the recognition in question, they experienced the most 
determined opposition, particularly from Cromer, Primate of Armagh. 
He was an Englishman by birth, and appears to have been of an 
intriguing and ambitious character. In conjunction with the primacy, 
he had, for a time, held the office of Chancellor. In consequence, 
however, of incurring the displeasure of the Government, through his 
connection with the disaffected family of Kildare, he had been re- 
moved from the latter office some time previous to this period. A 
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variety of circumstances seem to have influenced him in making 
resistance. He was mortified at being removed from the office of 
Chancellor — indignant at the severity which had been some time pre- 
viously exercised by the Government against the family of Kildare, 
who had been his patrons, and at the same time conscientiously 
attached to the doctrine of the Pope's supremacy. Under the com- 
bined influence of these motives, his resistance was both vehement 
and determined. Upon the first proposal of recognizing the supre- 
macy of the King, he openly and courageously protested against it. 
Having next convoked the suffragans and clergy of his province, he 
bewailed, in pathetic terms, the projects of the Government con- 
nected with religion — reminded them that their country had been 
denominated the Holy Island — a phrase implying that it was the 
peculiar property of the Roman Pontiff.and maintained that this was 
the source from which alone the Kings of England derived any 
authority in Ireland. He conjured them, with all the weight of his 
authority, as they valued their eternal welfare, to resist the proposed 
measure, and pronounced a tremendous curse on all who should 
acknowledge the usurped authority of the King. These proceedings 
he followed up by sending two messengers to Rome, to describe the 
critical situation of the Church in Ireland, and to implore the Pope 
to interfere in defending it and his own rights. Whatever we may 
think of the cause, it is impossible not to admire the zeal and firm- 
ness of Cromer. His energetic proceedings were seconded by the 
most eminent of the Irish Prelates, and warmly approved by the 
great body of the people. The agents of the King beheld the Royal 
commission treated with utter contempt, and Lord Cromwell, his 
Vicar, who had risen to his high station from the humble sphere of a 
blacksmith's son, ridiculed on account of the meanness of his birth. 
" Archbishop Brown," says Leland, " in one of his letters to Lord 
Cromwell, tells him, with an awkward and uncourtly simplicity, the coun- 
try folk here much hate your Lordship and despitefully call you, in 
their Irish tongue, the blacksmith's son." Brown, aided by a few of 
his suffragans, laboured indefatigably to stem this torrent of opposi- 
tion, but his exertions, so far from being of any avail, drew upon him 
the indignation of the populace ; and, according to his own state- 
ment, put his life in imminent danger. In a letter to Cromwell he 
mentions his personal danger, and describes the clergy as being so 
ignorant as to be unacquainted with the language in which they said 
their mass, and the people as bigotted beyond expression to the 
Romish Church. He adds that they were elated with hopes of 
powerful aid from the Pope, and of support from the old Irish chief- 
tains, especially from the great northern chief O'Nial. He patheti- 
cally deplores this state of things — details his own attempts to im- 
prove it — laments his bad success, and particularly mentions the 
opposition of Cromer. He concludes his letter by proposing an 
expedient to counteract this opposition. It was suited to the ideas of 
the times, which were too barbarous to admit of any enlightened 
views of religious liberty, and was likewise perfectly in accordance 
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with the spirit of Henry's government. It was tlsat the Parliament 
of Ireland should be convoked to sanction by law, and enforce by 
pains end penalties, the doctrine of the King's supremacy. This 
plan was adopted, and Lord Leonard Grey, the King's deputy, was 
furnished with authority to call together a Parliament, which met on 
the first day of May, 153&. It would seem that the kingdom was in 
a state of such distraction as not to admit of any delay of legislative 
proceedings; for the previous license and transmission of Acts by 
the King and Council of England, which was required by the law of 
Poynings, was waived in this case, and the law declared to be sus- 
pended by Royal authority.* 

After passing a variety of acts relating to the political state of the 
nation, they proceeded to take into consideration, the measures of 
Government respecting ecclesiastical affairs, and in 1537, enacted the 
laws, of which a summary was given in the last number. The dis- 
cussions to which this gave rise, remain to be detailed. In former 
times, two proctors had been summoned to Parliament, and had de- 
liberated and voted.- These were summoned as usual, but being 
avowed adherents of the Church of Rome, it was considered by the 
royal party, as an indispensable preliminary step, to abridge their au- 
thority previous to the commencement of the discussion, on the doc- 
trine of the King's supremacy. It was, therefore, decided, that these 
persons were only summoned to attend in the capacity of councillors 
and assistants, and that they should, from that period, be considered 
merely as such, while their concurrence should be held unnecessary 
to the passing of the acts. By this regulation, a formidable opposi- 
tion was entirely removed. Notwithstanding this, however, the acts 
relative to the King's religious supremacy, did not pass without a 
violent struggle. With the exception of the ministerial party, the 
whole of the Lords and Commons at first protested against it. The 
most distinguished advocate in favour of the law was Archbishop 
Brown ; and his principal argument was derived from the concessions 
and admissions of the Popes themselves. He averred, that they had 
often admitted that Princes were Christ's Vicars, and as such were 
entitled to supremacy in their own territories. In proof of this, he 
adduced the instance of Eleutherius, Bishop of Rome, who granted 
the supremacy in question, to Lucius, the first Christian King of Bri- 
tain. Upon this principle, he declared, that he admitted, without 
any scruple of conscience, the right of the King to supremacy, in his 
own dominions. To this he added an argument, which would 
doubtless be considered by his audience, as still more conclusive, 
that they who denied the King's claim, ought to be looked on as the 
King's enemies. By such reasonings, opposition was disarmed, and 
the acts in question carried. But though public opposition was thus 
put down, a great portion of secret dissatisfaction still prevailed.— 

* The law alluded to was passed in a Parliament held by the then Vice- Regent, 
Sir Edward Poynings, at Drogheda, in 149% being the tenth year of Henry VIII. 
By this law it was required, among other things, that all Acts relative to Ireland should 
first be announced to the King, and that his ucensc should be obtained and duly certi- 
fied before submitting them to Parliament. 
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The partisans of Rome, endeavoured, by taking advantage of certain 
technicalities, to invalidate tbe acts. In the document which sane* 
tionedthe suspension of the law of Foynings, it was stipulated " that 
no statutes should be ordained in the present Parliament, prejudicial 
to the grants, liberties, customs and commodities of the crown, but 
«uch only as should be for the King's honour, tbe increase of his re- 
venue, and the common weal of his land, and dominion of Ireland." 
From this it was argued by the partisans of the Romish Church, that 
no act could be binding, unless it tended to promote all these objects. 
This reasoning having obtained currency, during the adjournments 
of Parliament, the Assembly was induced, before dissolving, to pub- 
lish a declaratory act, that all laws passed during the meeting, were 
to be considered valid, provided any one of the objects in question 
was kept in view, and all persons denying their validity, were ren- 
dered liable to be punished for felony. These proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, were followed up by increased vigilance and activity, on the 
part of the military. For this, indeed, there was the utmost necessi- 
ty, in order to preserve the British connection. The divisions and 
disputes of the native chieftains, had, hitherto, been one essential 
cause of upholding the authority of the English Government. Now, 
however, they were likely to be united by one common bond. In a 
temporal point of view, their interests frequently clashed. But the 
support of the ancient religion, was viewed by them, as an object- of 
common concern. The Deputy, Lord Grey, who was an active and 
intelligent military character, took all those precautions, which such 
a crisis rendered necessary. During the different adjournments of 
Parliament, he made different military tours through the province of 
Leinster, and the neighbouring districts, and obliged all the suspect- 
ed chieftains to renew their allegiance to the Government. In these 
documents, there is a formal acknowledgment of the King's title, as 
supreme head of the Church of Ireland, but there are no- other arti- 
cles of belief subjoined. After the Parliament was dissolved, the 
Deputy likewise traversed different parts of the other provinces, and 
compelled the Irish chieftains, and some disaffected heads of English 
clans, to enter into similar engagements. 

Whilst the Deputy was thus occupied in the provinces, Archbishop 
Brown was engaged in the work of Reformation in the capital. In 
this, however, he met with great opposition from Cromer and his par- 
tisans. His project of taking down the images, and removing relics 
from the Cathedrals, in order to prevent the growth of superstition, 
was strongly opposed by the clergy. Every engine was put in mo- 
tion to stop the proposed innovations. The more moderate adherents 
of Rome, endeavoured to interest the Duke of Norfolk in their favour, 
and to obtain, through his influence with the King, a change of mea- 
sures. The more violent appealed directly to the Pope, declaring 
their unshaken attachment to the doctrine of his supremacy, and im- 
ploring his assistance. The more conscientious of the clergy in tbe 
diocese of Dublin resigned their livings in consequence of being re- 
quired to take the oath of supremacy. The more crafty entered into 
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plots and intrigues to defeat the designs of government ; whilst many 
even of the English settlers, from an attachment to the ancient reli- 
gion, made common cause with the native Irish. Altogether, the as- 
pect of affairs portended the most disastrous results to the English 
interest in Ireland. 

The consequences which might be expected to flow from such a 
combination of circumstances began shortly to appear, and are de- 
tailed in Archbishop Brown's letters, of which a summary is given by 
Leland. It was discovered, as that Prelate states, that Cromer had 
secretly received from the Pope a communication, authorizing him to 
use all possible means for the suppression of the King's religious in- 
novations. All the facilities which the Roman Pontiff could grant, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case, were afforded him for 
this purpose. A dispensation was issued empowering him to absolve 
from their oath, all persons who had recognized the doctrine of the 
royal supremacy ; and likewise authorizing him to require all such to 
confess their guilt in so doing, within forty days, under pain of the 
most severe censure, and to take a new engagement to acknowledge 
and support the authority of the Romish church. In addition to ec- 
clesiastical, the Pope, in these instructions, enjoined his agent to 
claim for him likewise a civil authority, and to issue a curse against 
all who should, acknowledge any person upon oath, to be in either 
respect superior. 

About the same time that these intrigues of Cromer were discov- 
ered in the North, a Franciscan Friar was likewise detected carrying 
forward similar projects in the Metropolis. Upon being arrested, a 
variety of papers were found upon him, which left no doubt of his 
designs. The Irish Government, in the first place, inflicted upon 
him the punishment of the pillory and imprisonment. An account of 
his detection was, in the next place, transmitted to England, in con- 
sequence of which representation an order came from Lord Crom- 
well, that he should be sent thither. Terrified at the idea of the fate 
which was likely to await him there, the unfortunate man, in a fit of 
despair, put a period to his life. Among his papers, the most extra- 
ordinary was one written in the name of the Council of Cardinals, by 
the Bishop of Metz, and addressed to the great northern chieftain 
O'Nial, exhorting him to animate the people to take arms in defence 
of the Romish religion. The document, considered in itself, is totally 
inconsistent with Popish principles, and utterly absurd. It refers to 
a prophecy of one St. Logerianus, who had been Archbishop of 
Cashel, and had predicted the utter downfall of the Church of Rome, 
when the Catholic faith should be overthrown in Ireland. It then 
expresses a conviction that such an event would not occur whilst the 
Church possessed such sons as O'Nial. Thus this extraordinary- do- 
cument admitted the probability of the downfall of that Church, 
which Roman Catholics have always averred to be founded upon a 
rock, which they have ever asserted to have been the first, and con- 
fidently expected to be the last. All these high pretensions seem to 
have been abandoned by the writer, and the fate of the Church made 
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to depend on a provincial chieftain. But, however absurd the docu- 
ment may appear in itself, it was well calculated to work upon the 
vanity of the person to whom it was addressed, and displayed that 
knowledge of human nature for which the Romish clergy have been 
distinguished. The desired impression was produced on the mind of 
the northern chieftain. He easily adopted die idea so flattering to 
self-love, that he was the great champion onwhose prowess and influ- 
ence the fate of the Church depended. The support of the cause 
thus added to his personal consequence, and opened a fair prospect 
of extending that influence which his family had long enjoyed in the 
northern counties. Under the combined influence of these motives, 
he exerted himself to establish a confederacy in support of the Rom- 
ish religion. In this task the Romish clergy acted as his willing and 
powerful auxiliaries. They went from chieftain to chieftain, animat- 
ing their eeal, and exhorting them to join the confederacy. By such 
means a coalition was formed, and O'Nial was placed at its head. 
The chieftains called out their followers, and a numerous but undis- 
ciplined and irregular army, of which O'Nial was commauder, took 
the field in support of the ancient religion, and marched through the 
territories of Meath, denouncing vengeance against all who acknow- 
ledged the King's supremacy. It was not to be expected that any 
well concerted scheme would be planned or executed by an arma- 
ment of this description, composed of ignorant leaders and undis- 
ciplined soldiers. After collecting plunder, committing various ex- 
cesses, and ostentatiously reviewing his army at Tara, O'Nial march- 
ed them back to his own territories. In the mean time Lord Leo- 
nard Grey, the Deputy, took the measures which were necessary in 
such circumstances. He had anticipated the rising in the North, but 
had not a force sufficient to prevent it. Now, however, he proceeded 
to make preparations to suppress it. In this he was warmly supported 
by numbers of the citizens of Dublin and Drogheda, who flocked to 
his standard, volunteering their services. About the same time a 
small reinforcement, under the command of Sir William Brereton, ar- 
rived from England. With these auxiliaries Lord Grey marched in 
pursuit of the insurgents. At a place called Bellahoe, on the borders 
of Meath, he came upon a party of the insurgents that were separated 
from the main body, and had placed themselves in a very favourable 
post, having a river in their front. They prepared with vigour to 
oppose the Royal army, which was stationed on the opposite bank, 
and endeavoured to force a passage ; but, after an obstinate contest, 
they were defeated, and fled to the main body of their associates, 
stationed at some distance, who had witnessed the battle without any 
attempt to assist their companions: for the spirit of jealousy and 
rivalship, which had been repressed for a little, had again arisen 
among the chieftains. The main body became infected with the 
panic of their companions, and made a precipitate retreat, having 
lost about 400 men. 

The disastrous result of this insurrection, seems to have complete- 
ly broken the spirits of the partisans of Rome. Their hopes were 

3p 
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afterwards a little revived by the ill-judged recall of Lord Grey, when 
the chieftains of Ulster, in conjunction with O'Brien, the petty So- 
vereign of Thomond, determined on a rising in favour of the Romish 
religion. For this purpose, they assembled in the west district of 
Meath, but their schemes were counteracted by Sir William Brereton, 
to whom Lord Grey, upon his recall, had intrusted the administration 
of Ireland. Wisely judging, that delay was most imprudent in such 
a case, he immediately called out the royal forces, and attacked the 
insurgents with promptitude and spirit. Confounded by the sudden- 
ness and impetuosity of the attack, and disheartened by the recollec- 
tion of their former defeat, they dispersed and fled in all directions. 

During the remainder of the reign of Henry the VIII. no formida- 
ble opposition was made. On the contrary, the state of Ireland was 
remarkably peaceful, and Henry's plans of reformation were extend- 
ed and consolidated; in proof of which, a variety of circumstances may 
be enumerated. Several monasteries were resigned to the King; 
several of the refractory clergy made submission ; particularly the 
Prior of Christ Church, Dublin, who had long obstinately held out, 
gave up his opposition, and allowed his community to be converted 
into a Dean and Chapter. O'Brien, the great leader in the last in- 
surrection, gladly made his peace by submission ; as did Earl Des- 
mond, and several other Lords of English extraction, who bad been 
hitherto disaffected. Even O'Nial, with other northern chiefs, re- 
nounced in the fullest manner, the Papal authority, and acknowledged 
that of the King's. Similar submissions took place also, in Connaught 
and Munster. Doubtless, numbers were compelled to this change of 
conduct, not by conviction, but by fear. At the same time, it is rea- 
sonable to believe, that others began to open their eyes to the errors 
of Pdpery, and that the principles of Reformation, as appears from 
authentic records, made considerable progress during this reign, 
especially among the English settlers. 

The motives which influenced Henry the VIII. in his schemes for 
Reformation in England and Ireland, have been a subject of much 
idle controversy, between Roman Catholic and Protestant writers ; 
but the settlement of this point, has little or nothing to do with the 
subject of the Reformation — This great topic ought to be discussed on 
its otun merits. It matters not what were themotives of the monarch; 
he was doubtless a most arbitrary and despotic Prince, who had little 
regard for any thing, except his own personal aggrandizement and 
gratification. Yet, it may be fairly contended, that under the direc- 
tion of Providence, which can overrule the passions, and even the 
vices of men, he was made the instrument of bringing about much 
good. But another objection has been brought against Henry's reli- 
gious innovations, which may at first sight seem more difficult to 
answer. It has been said, that the scheme proposed by Henry was 
no reformation at all, since he merely transferred the supremacy to 
himself, having retained the other Popish doctrines. It must be ad- 
mitted, that a great part of the form and fabric of Popery was at 
this time retained, and inculcated in a Popish spirit. Still, however, 
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in some respects, a real reformation took place. In regard to Ire- 
land, the suppression of monasteries ; the removal from churches of 
images, relics, and other objects of superstition ; and the plans for 
national education, were decided and considerable improvements. — 
Add to this, that Henry's plans of reform, or if we prefer the term, 
of innovation, gave a salutary impulse to the public mind. Hitherto, 
men had not been allowed to question the claims of Popery ; now 
they were permitted to canvass, and called upon to reject a part at 
least of the system : and when once investigation commences, it 
is not easy to set bounds to inquiry. Henry proposed a partial 
scheme of reformation, but many of his subjects proceeded much far- 
ther than was either expected or desired. On the whole, as was intimat- 
ed in the first article on this subject, a variety of causes totally inde- 
pendent of Henry or of Luther, combined to produce the Reforma- 
tion. Had the Romish religion been founded in truth, and admini- 
stered with wisdom, neither Luther nor Henry, could have changed 
the minds of men. The revival of arts and learning, by revealing the 
errors and abuses of the system, produced the result in question.— 
Luther and Henry were but agents in the work. Thus the cause of 
the decline of Popery may be virtually resolved into its errors, its 
excesses and abuses. The re-action which is occasioned by oppres- 
sion, is, in all cases, one of the strong-holds of liberty. The political 
tyrant produces the patriot ; the spiritual tyrant calls forth the re- 
former. This suggests an obvious lesson to all persons in authority, 
a lesson of incalculable importance, namely, that power is not likely 
to be stable, unless it be founded on justice, and exercised with mild- 
ness. Nor is this lesson confined merely to those in high stations ; 
persons in all ranks should be impressed by it, with the conviction, 
that moderation and respect for the rights, and privileges, and feel- 
ings of those around them, are essential requisites for obtaining com- 
fort and success in life. F — . 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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